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duction, 1,213,254,000 barrels; it has about 20,000 wells in 112 separate fields owned by 1,060 different people or companies, including "concubine subsidiaries." Its oil will last, according to some present estimates and not including potential tidewater production, not more than fifteen years or so more. The state does not belong to the Federal Oil Compact, which establishes over-all production quotas; it tries to keep production stable by agreement among the companies, who have an "oil umpire." But what is known as the "rule of capture" makes conservation difficult. This rule has governed much of the industry ever since oil was first drilled in Pennsylvania in 1859, and means simply that, inasmuch as the surface owner also owns subsoil rights, he can drain off his neighbor's pool as well as his own if the configuration of the subsurface lies that way, unless his neighbor drains his first. "Thus, fields were over-drilled and produced too rapidly, without regard to good engineering practice or to whether the oil was needed at the time."5
A forty-two-gallon barrel of crude oil, as produced in California or elsewhere, will according to Life (May 18, 1942), produce half a gallon of high octane aviation gasoline, capable of driving a P-40 for twenty seconds; 18.4 gallons of regular gasoline, which will drive an automobile 9J4 hours at 30 miles an hour; 10.2 gallons of residual fuel, which will drive the Queen Mary 105 feet; 6 gallons of distillate fuel which will drive a Diesel truck for 6 hours; 2.4 gallons of kerosene, which will drive a farm tractor for 2j4 hours; 1.2 gallons of lubricating oil which could be used in all the above; and a residuum of hydrocarbon gases, asphalt, wax, and petroleum coke, which can be used for practically anything, down to a salve for chapped lips. The barrel of crude oil sells originally for about one dollar. No wonder the oil business makes money. And no wonder that, more than any other industry in the United States, it has attracted the piratical.
The essence of the California tidelands dispute can be told in a paragraph or two. (i) Oil is not only indispensable to the national economy; it is indispensable to national defense. (2) The proved United States reserves are about twenty billion barrels. (3) More than six billion barrels were used in World War II, and it is competently estimated that the entire national supply may only last another twenty years.
Now, for reasons of geology which are fairly obvious, oil lies under the sea as well as land, and if the sea is reasonably shallow, it is not too hard to get at. Oil can, it is thought, be profitably drilled at an ocean depth of about six hundred feet and there may be as many as twenty-two billion barrels available under water along the whole length of the Gulf and Pacific coasts. Not all of this- is, strictly speaking, tidelands oil, since tideland means only the strip between low tide and the three-mile limit; it may be entirely feasible to drill for oil beyond the three-mile
5 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XVII, p. 667.